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stead of its own law, irrespective of the time when the cause
occurred.
The system of cumulative application of laws is so com-
plicated that the difficulties connected with it seem out of
proportion to its usefulness. More fateful still, the precarious
balance between the foreign and the domestic law achieved
in the German Code and the Hague Convention has been
finally destroyed by the judicial and legislative movement
characterized by the Ferrari case. Such a fervent advocate
of the nationality principle as Fillet immediately per-
ceived how incompatible with this principle it is to apply the
domestic law to a foreign husband. This system is in ruins. A
radical clearing up will be inevitable sooner or later.
Thus, really, it cannot be contended that the methods used
outside of this country are superior to the framework of the
American law of this subject.
Reforms can consist of a very simple development. The
requirement of a minimum residence time is today the chief
vehicle for correcting the scope of divorce jurisdiction. Uni-
form drafts have acknowledged its importance and insisted
that the minimum should be of one or two years. This re-
quirement ought to be freed from the wild-grown tendrils
with which it is surrounded, and it should be enforced with
the utmost rigidity. This method demonstrated by a century's
history as being suitable to exigencies of life in America,
brings us nearer to the much spoken of "interest of the state"
in the married status of its domiciliaries. In the twilight under
which it is hard to distinguish a freshly acquired actual domicil
from a fictitious one, that is, a non-domicil, a court that must
predicate its jurisdiction upon the "interest of the state" so
defined is in an unenviable position. In order to compete with
another state in the task of adjudging any status of a person,
the state should ascertain that the person belongs to the life
of the state, regularly and definitively. Such competition can-